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Mr. Chamberlain. The day he left Ireland heiss2.
met at Willesden Junction his lieutenant in the
House of Commons, Mr. Justin McCarthy, the
distinguished historian and novelist, with whom he
communicated freely on the subject. On the morrow
in London he saw a personal friend, also a Member
of Parliament/ who wrote a few days afterwards
to the Prime Minister and to the most Radical
of his colleagues in the Cabinet. Mr. Gladstone
replied in civil but ambiguous terms, intimating
that he would consult Mr. Forster. Mr. Chamber-
lain sent an answer which deserves to be studied
by all politicians as a model of tact and
sense.2 The gist of it was that, while the
Government and the Liberal party were bound
to show respect for representative opinion in
Ireland, the leaders of the Irish party ought on
their side to refrain from affronting the public
conscience of England and Scotland. Mr. Forster's Pamirs
response to Mr. Gladstone was discouraging. Heovertures*
did not like the proposals. He did not like the
intermediary. He had been passed over, and
he resented the slight While not unwilling to
deal with the question of arrears, he considered
that it would be unsafe to open the doors of
Kilmainham until Ireland was pacified, or a fresh
Coercion Act had been passed, or Parnell and his
friends had promised to abstain from intimida-
tion in the future/ The letter in which Forster
expressed these opinions was written from Dublin
on the 18th of April, the day after the Easter
Recess. At that moment he was in imminent
danger of a violent death. It had been arranged
that on the evening of the 19th he should leave
Westland Row Station to catch the night boat for
Holyhead. But while he imprisoned the agitators,

1 Captain O'Shea, Member for Clare.
2 See O'Brien's Life of Parnell, I. 338-339.